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The Development of an IiiteragDncy Agreement Between the 
U. S. OfficQ of Education and the Law Enforcement Assistance Aclmlnistratloni 
The School Crime Intervention Program of Youth Advocacy Projects 

HENRIETTA SCHWARTZ, UoQsevelt University 
BEKKABD SCtMARTZ, KpoKcvalt UnlvGrsity 

The purpose ot i Investigation was to document the deveiopment, operation, 
and irnpncc of iiiteragency agreement betv^een two federal departments cooperating 
to create a SchDoi Crime Intervention Program. The study used a variety of 
organisational thaorics and anthropological models to analyze the largiily 
ethnographic data collected froni the files of the federal agencies and interview's 
wich key aetprs at the federal £^nd local levels. The findings and recommendatlpris 
presCTited to the decisimi-niakers in the agencies will be incorporated into 
policies and practices at the national and local levels. 
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iiiunli. uhough rulfUivuI^^ rara, Iuih bocn vLuwud by CiongreHB nntl iho rrosiidcii t uC the 
UnlLtad SUitos an ii durii rni)lu d iruc^t: luii fur pn ccntui 1. Ly nuiira cfroctitVQ una of scarce 
reHourcus and fur aputjait^r ef f dc LuaUion cmd attaiunuMit: ai nntlon/ii ^onU* Tius 
tmHor will axniiniie b suecuHBtuI inodui of Hiich a fedornl nj^oncy nff^ammt, arid elirougb 
!:liu nppruacli of p rKrin tloua I thciatry iuui nu Ulirupu 1 u^;.i.cn 1 inf[ulry ^- ^ m £i I; hno graphic 
approiich dii!j iiiuauu Uha pntturna wliLch oinargDtU tha implications for Dthor such 
agrecmtjiiUH, riiid uht^ }HJi;unu.Lai r^r brandcr and mairu l;rtnqutint; rsjaXccit; ion in the nrea 
of uducaLlon. 

Tn rc'BpnnHQ ld ntupnclnn by Coiuxusi^ and wkluEprund piibllc concern ragznu-ding 
juvuni.U crimes Public \mw 93-4] 3 wa^ pn.^yud by Lhc 93rd Congruss and v/as supported 
by tuu 94th Conj^ru^s^^ and approval by twu Prcaidmiis.^ Tht^ Juvenile Jugtlco and 
UulLnquuncy PtrevnnLuMi of 1974 proviaud a basia l^or a nntlanal nttacU an the 

))i:ablumiv of youLh And euppllud cho foi^ua nnd funding Tor the interagoTicy aareemenc 
uutween the UaparLnunit; oi licciUh, EducnUian, ^md IvQlfarci, OfficQ of Education, 
Teachor CorpB Prpgir^iin, and tlm Dupnrtinunc of Justice, Offlee of Juvenile Justice 
anu uuiinqut^ncy Pre^vunuion , La^v ICnf Qrcc^nicnt Assist^ince Administration, T/he inter- 
agency agruumunt cru^ateid tim Schuul Crlne Intervantion component named Activity II 
of the- Teachur Corp^ Yau th Advocacy Pco^fams, callud Activity 1. the pnrpose of 
the program was to ircduce crimes and vlolDnce and thta clirTiatcd of fear acMmpanying 
these dLaruptionB in public schools in tc^n sites ncfoBS the country tlirough the In- 
tervention strategy of Student Iiiitiaced ActivltiGs (SIA) . 

The OCEic^u on Juvun tic Justice and Pciinqucncy Prevcn tion/Lnw Enlorcemcnt As- 
sistance Adminlstratiori (OJJDP/LEAA) advanced the idea that Student Initiated Ac? 
tivitiCB (SIA) would brLng about subcul tuyeis in gichoois among studGnts in which 

-^Bayh, Birch, ''Seelclng Solutions to School Violence," X!ll^,,^EEai^ 59, 
No, 3, January, Vj7U, p. 299. 

^Activity I, ^•YqucIj Advocacy Projeccs focus on strengthening the educational 
" opportunities available to troubUd youths, who are currantly ignored or ^pushed 
out* by Che public school system", Clarence C. Walker, "Youth Advocacy Prog rams In 
Teacher Corps, Fact Sheet*" l^ach^r Corps brochure^ Washington, D*C. 197S, 



uLuduiiLH (u\X /I Hiinnti uT ownorHhli) and h U^nivinH. 'Hit^ OJJuV/lEhh uIho HU)^gcH ci^cl 
that tQaahotB and adiiiintB tra i:or/5 In KcUonlH rIkhiIcI ^4\mva with tlia sUUcNnUH In the 
Ijiann LiiM and jnip Umenty t ton of thu schoo l, progirnin, cm the aHHumption t\\m crinie 
and dlHrupUion would d iminXsli If wtutlcintH took pfxrL In dticiBlon making* 

lutciragi^iicy agreeiTien ts au Ujia fuderoJ. leval ax& rart3 for a varlyl:)' of reriSQnsi 
the* varying niisHionK pi: goveirninaiilinL nguncicjRj Liiu difforcnt; procedurcH c;inployec| by 
aacli agtiiicy, lulBrna tc hed time; ilnciis, difCcjrlng legislation for funding, '^turf'- pwb-' 
ItJiiiH, and noii-parnlJ tiL agency HiiiructuraH nnd sLyicy. TharQfarc2, when such an 
ogreemenc is conciudcd and trciii^Lated Into con opGiTit ional field-abased project^ in 
all pariB of thu country, tne agirDamcint; nnd n L tendiini: program should bQ investigated 
for re[jlicablu elonunits. 

^ ' _A^s>^ffl ^t jCHl s 

Tliti cissuinptinii mis that the uniquenaHS of the effort: merited full dpcumentation* 
Tliis iiivastigntion atrictly spaal^liig was not an evalu^ition, nor was it cpncerriBd 
with Cha level of ''successf ul' ' opcratinn of th© individual projects in the fields 
excupt as k^y inform.nnl:s pcrceiveul their impact on thci program culture. The mvestl- 
gation should be viuwud iiH a descriptive and analytical picture of the origin ^ da-- 
velopmuut and operation of the School Crime Intervention Program, herein afteir 
rufurr^d to as Activity II of tliu Tcincher Cdrps Youth Advocacy Program, 

^ Ccuicojitual Frnmev/ork^ 
The Activity II program was viewed as a suisculture^ u/iuhin the larger fr^iiiework 
of the Teaeh^r Corpa Youth Advocacy Program (YAP). A subculturci may duvelop v/hon 
IndividuaLs work toward common- goalB . Three construetH of the origin^i of a subculture 
vAirc userl to view the devGlDpiiieiic and nature of this interagency agreoiiieiU which came 
to be known Activity 11. they were: 

subculture refers to a distinct group of individuals who share the corimon 
elements of the mainstream culture, but also possess a unique set of behaviors and 
visible identity witliln the franiework of the broader culture. 
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1. CumpLumQntnrity of neuda ImLwecN Lwa ngunnius at thu rGdorni lavel, 

2. The nucGSBary elemunus in cioliLibnirntilan , wliUli ara duf^cr Lbed ns a tiriins- 
actinnal modol Involving parlLy imong niionQleB, roles at the interface 
oi; thu cuopuratlng groiipH, ^md nugatiot luu a prrngrani prucusa, 

3. ChangGa in Inclividunl £ind group bc.liavlor in response to Che mutual adap-- 
tatXcin Oi one cuiturtj by anothur, the adnptation of tho Teacher Coirps 
culturu to t\mt of the OJJDP/I.l'AA and vjce versa to crcade a program, 

A , C o mp 1 e me ti_t a r 1 1 y o C_ N cGd. s 

In preliminary discussions with program offiGialH conccsrnlng the scopQ of work 
involved in this Htudy, ic becami^. eviaent that both agancieSj had, not similar, but 
complGmentary needs in t\m summer o£ 1976, Further discussions and an examination o£ 
tha fileti reinforced this assumpcion and functioned as a useful way of describing and 
explaining the epeed with which the tw agencies were able to accomplish the cantracc 
negociations at the fadaral and local levels. It is the assumplilon of this itivastlga- 
tlon that joint agreCir.Qnts which lead to irunctional field based projects begin with 
complementary needs in the foilowing areas: 

1. There is a coiigruence of underlying inotives aniong the agencies^ for eKainple, 
social sarvice, economic regulations child welfarej etc. 

2. There is sufficient proKimity to permit ongoing intaractions between principle 
actors in tha concerned ageacies at the federal and local level j a. 5,3 oppor- 
tunity for f ace-to-face conlact betwaen decision inakers, 

3. If the agreement requLres a iileld based coinponentj there is a level of readi- 
ness in the field which provides fertile ground for the creation of operation- 
al projects* 

4. The concerned agencies hav^ parallel time lines in fundings prograni operation, 
and enabling legislacion. 

5. At the time of negotiation, there is an availability of fiscal, material, and 
human resources in those ageticles directly related to establishing the agree- 
ment, n 



6. Thora aira ppralsCcnU and committi. I advacaLu£^ Tor chc IntcraBCinay ngireeinont 
in boch agencies. 

It will bui Sean when the data are pruBtinced that: most if not all of the conditions 
Goncerriing compleiTientary needs stated above are characteristic of the two agencias in** 
volved in the Activity 11 interagency agreement. 

Characteristics of Coll abora_ ti^oj ^3n J ranaaGtional Organigatlona 

Any of ganiaat ior\ can make choiceB about the style of administration that will 
govern the interact ian of people and roles within the organization. It is the conten-^ 
tion of chis iiivestlgacion chat Teacher Corps QKempllfies a tr_angactiQnai style of intej'^ 
ac^ion^* Its BucceBs as a federal program over the last severyl years illustrates the 
value of such a styJt^* The term transactional comes from the soclo-'cult ural model of 
social behavior in organizations outlined by Getgels and Guba.^ A diagram of the model 
Is shown in Appendix 

The transacitiona 1. model assumes that each program is a unique social system char- 
acterized by itistitut ional role sets (i.e., teacher--studenc, doctor- pa tlent, lawyers- 
client) and eKpQctacionB ;i and filled by persons with individual needs. The thr ee styles 
of_lGadurship-f ollQwersh wh.lcli uhe theor y defines are nomothet icg ideographic^ and 

a n s a ct lo na 1 . ^ 'fhe n_r)rnothetic style empha sizes adherence co role eKpectatlons and the 
requirements of the institution- an assembly line or a prison are examples. The Ideo- ^ 
g raphic style Gmphasi^.eB the need dispositions of Che individuals' a research and de-* 
veiopment centGr In iiiduscry is a good eKamplc* The transactiona l style emphasizes the 
interaction of the two, i.e., the institution and the individuals* The literature pre-- 
pared by the TcAchor Corps program and the articles written by its director clearly 
state a preference for the transactional style of organizational management j particularly 
in the requiremerit for collaborative arrangements in program management at the local and 
national level, 

Teacher Co^ps further fits the conditions usually found in organizations which 

^J.W, Cet^elH, r.F, Campbell, J.M. Liphaiii, Educational Adiolnigtrat ion as a Social 
tlR£B3^^^^1h J^^.^^^^^' Fractice (New Yorki Harper & Row, 1968). 

o 7 
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adopt Li transactional style, nrsty^it Ir a lo\^ power Qr^anlaatlQn rgiguirlnR the co- 
O£erayjjn_of_m comiriunitlaB, the locai iQvel to 

functlQn effectivcily. Sc\cand> tha.TcjaGh(gr Cnrp programs tend to be nmr a nd experimental 

to thQ partipipants and require .conacant input of data frotn r^saarch and evaluation to 
Sfcilf-cojrrect operationB Tblro, the collaborative inQdel of maximum participation 
In the decision nuiki n|» process, in sam an a valuud und In itaoif in addition bo the 
agsumptipn that isddo participation ensuros ownarship and commltnient to program jgoals, 
GlvGn tliasQ cunditiouis, it seems appropriate and uBctul to look at the Activity II com- 
ppnent of the Taachar Corps YQUth Advocacy Projects as displaying the tlireG character- 
istlcij uC a collaborat Lve transeict ionai organisation. 

In terms o[ the structure o£ the arrangeTiient, one would expect Co find parity among 
the agancies involved in Che agTrGementj specif icullys Teacher Corps and OJJDP/LEAA. That 
is, there would be joint decisipn making and iiiuch consultation among the agencies re- 
garding the nature of the program, the thrust of the field based activities, the fiscal 
nianagcitnent, monitorliu;, etc. Second, if parity is a kay term in structure* Interface 
is a key term in role definicion. One would c:<pecc to find a series of roles at the 
federal and local level which function as liaisons between the agencies and the program 
components. The cask of persons in these roles is to interpret the program to the in- 
volved people, gain their understanding, sympathyt support, and assistance to accomplish 
the administrative work necessajry to make the relationship among the agencies function- 
al and smooth, Finally, if parity is a key term in structure, and interface a key to 
role definition, then nego^tigt^gn is a key term for program process. That is, one 
would expect conflicts, tenaions, misunderstandings, and differences would be resolved, 
not by administracive dictates or confrontations, but by negotiation and mutual accounta- 
biilty . 

Teacher Corps was the agency cdunrgcd with carrying out the activities of the in- 
teragoncy agreement* In one way or another, the history o£ Teacher Corps and Youth 
Advocacy Projects exemplified the three characterlatics of a collaborative transaction- 
al organisation. Many of its structures arc based on the cQncept of parityi many roles 
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atre dafinecl IntarCaces becween groups .. iicl the prevailing procGss Lb neggtiatlori. 
How well the other agency* OJJDP/LEAA, ficy this modal will be discusscul in the re- 
sults section of the report. 

'"^^ j^SJ-ji^, ^ Cul curaai U niversal s Model 

Two program cul cures , Teacher Corps and OJJDP/LEAA, canie into contact for the pur^ 
pose of establishing a new set of field based projects called A.ctivity lis the School 
Crime IntervQntlon Program, Both agencies had established operating proceduireSi fof'- 
mai and inforitial licriny and other ixistitutional trappings fanitliar to the participants 
in each organization. Further, the Youth Advocacy Projects of Teacher Corps had evolved 
itB own sot of unique procedures within the Teacher Corps culture to meet the needs of 
Che special cliencs the YAP projects served. Acdivity II brought these separace 
llfeways into conCact in 1976* There was some cultura conflict , some assimilation, some 
selective adapCatlon, and some rejection* 

The framework through which these evencs will be viewed is borrowed from Che an-^ 
chropologis t ,^ A description of Che cultural universals framework follows Federal 
agancles (Teacher Corps, Office of Educat ion, OJJDP/LEAA) and the set of 10 local YAP 
projects are viciwed as cultures, or unique systems of human behavior relaced to Che 
goals of each agency^ These agency cultures had purpose, patterns and coherence and 
responded in different ways to contact with the culture of the other agency. The point 
is chat the interagency agreement did create an identifiable subculture within the 
Teacher Corps mainstream called Activity II with its oim values about what ought to be 
the best ways of doing things and what is good and what is bud. The value system and 
seven ocher idenciflable patterns of behavior and belief are called cultural unlversali 
or universal patterns of behavior* They represent those universal aspects of hunian 
behavior which each culture or subculcure must display if group living is to occur* In- 
additio.i to a values system, each agency culture must have a cosmology or y o y 1 d vj^ w 
which Specifies what constitutes reality. Each cultural unit has some form of so^igl^ 



l"The School and the Classroom as Cultural Systems in Martin Jason & Hanrletta 
Schwartz, A Guidebook to Action Re search fo r the Occupational Educator , DAVTE, Illinois 
Office of TOucafal^n, ly / b . pp • l^5-XU3 • " 

o . ..... ...9. ~. ■ 
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argnn Unliion wlrLuli guvurns individunl anvl ;rcHip ru L:\t:iniU5liip uvantH Lg Lho poinc of de- 
termining CitLuH nnd formB oP verbal nddrt-iy. Kach BysCam has a tedhiiQluRy » a body 
of knov/icdge and skilla used to pel' form tliu CualcB naceasary for die sysconi to funation 
and survive. There is an econaniic ays tern wlilch regulfltas tha iiilocatlon oi: goods and 
scrviuGs in thu agency or project. Further, Uhere is a form of ggvgriiancQ or a poj^ij^ 
i^alj^H^UGm regulating individual and institutional buhavior which spGcifles ho^ de- 
cisions are madG, how puwor, authority, and Influence are acquired and usod, and who 
parcicipatos in what deciBiuns , TypLcallyj thore is a special latig^ua go uniquely 
suited to the goals the agency , Finally, th.cire is a s o c i a 1 la a t i o n p ro cos s or ^d^uj^a 

-_S j_ ^>'h 1 ^ h regularizes th^ transmission of knowledge to che neophyteSj the 
unlaai'tUHl onuH in thu group. It aliould hi.; emphaslKtjd that the ciilturnl unlversals 
model is only unc\ pi laany Co n cop tun 1 frameworks which anthropologists use to look at 
Che world. It is usc:d hero to attempt to capture the development of the subculture re« 
lated to Activity 11 programs. 

Ill' KyA!lS^!ilJd^U>L^^^l^^ h hii I ta t j.oiij of^tlio Htudy 

Data collect ion and analysis began at the end of February ^ 197Si and concluded in 
mid--May, 1978^ approximately three niontliH later. The methodology usocl to collect and 
analyze inforniatiQn concerning the development and nature of the Teacher Corps and 
OJJDP/LEAA interagency agreement combines aspects of historical research and anthro= 
pologlcal field methods. Four primary sources were used to collecc information* 

1, Interview with key infornumts, at the federal and external agencies involvedi 
Teacher Corps and OJJDP/LEAA and Social Action Research Consultants, the ex-- 
ternal evaluator. 

2* EKamination of the files in Teacher Corps, Washington ^ and some file material 
provided by OJJDP/LEAA personnel* 

3, Interviews with the project directors of the 10 Youth Advocacy Projects in-- 
volved in Activity II programs* Interviews with the Associate Directors* in-- 
volved in tiie 10 Activity 11 projects 

4, Nonparticipant observation of Activity II related events. 

*In one case, a Program Development Specialist rather than an Associate Director 
Q was intervlev/ed. 
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Content: rUUilyeiis waa the primary tUL^lMiI.quo usod Uo duri.vo pattGirnB firom uhe 
written maCGrial and a uhcjnuitic content uualysiti wus u^ttd to anoiyx© nunparu iaipant 
obHorvation nouos, Fuur intoirviuw schaduluH wui:o dc^velopud iJor each irolQ group re- 
presented among the key informant groups one for thosu involved at the fGdeiral level 
in Teacher and OJJPP/LEMi a schedulG for the external evaluntion firm, Social Action 
Research Center, a Bchedule for tho Project Directors, and a scheduls for the 
Associate Directors in charge of the Activity 11 components of the YAP programs. In 
ndditionj informal conversacions were lield witli otlier persona identified as being 
closely related to uKch development of the aireement, a former YAP Project Director » 
the executive sacretary of the Loop (the neuwork organ.i^ation for the 10 projects), 
a fiscal officer froiii the Office of the Budget, the fiscal officer for Teacher GorpSp 
an LEAA consultant and others identified in the list of those interviewed presented In 
the Appendix, 

A variety of journal articles about the YAP of Teacher Corps and other material 
concerning the mission of OJJDP/LEAA were read and a selected list of the documents 
and files examined are shown in Appendix A* V/liile all of the documents which were 
read (approximately 1000 separate items) were not concent analyzed^ they did provide 
part of the background informatiou the investigators used to make sense of the data 
being codified. 

Demographic Information concerning the Directors and Associate Directors was ob- 
tained from observ^i tions and interviews and is presented for a specific purpose of 
drawing contrasts between the two groups. Finally^ the judgment of the investigators 
functioned as the final filter t:hrongh wU Leh the data were sifted and reported. 

Given the limited time available to the investigators for the gathering and ex- 
amination of data and the fact that visits to the ten projects could not be madm^ it 
is possibie some aspects of the development of the interagency agreement have been ovaj:* 
looked. For examplei the investigators were not present at any of the meetings of the 
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LoopiwliurQ iminy of t\m concerns ruiatud u tliu Act UUy Tl ciompononUs oC tha pragtfam 
were neaaCiaUQa, The principal invaa cigut ni: war? prayuni: al L\\q metstinBS ol: hUq As- 
Hociacu D.I r<i(: cars in NovunibL>r, 1977 and mnih, 1978, and it: may be thai: theiir concGrne 
havG been ovarainphasized , for they ^^cro obi^ervud firgt hand. Additionally , there warn 
simply no Uimo for the in-depth five or siM liour cepGatcd InterviciWB with key iiifonnants 
in the field and at the nacianal IqvqI, noir was thore an opportunity to eKaniine the 
filea of OJJDP/LEAA with the Btmm intensity used to exQinine Teacher Corps fiLea in 
Washing to Hi 

The language o£ the report may sflQin highly personalised to those unfamiliar t^tth 
anthrupologlaal lii;on;a ture, particularly with ethnographic descripttioug of cultures. 
Real names of real puople are used in this document for three reasons: hlstorlcalp 
literary, and anthropological* First, it is a historical document and the unique con- 
tribucions niade by kuy actors are a function of individual personalities interacting 
with each other and inscitutional sxpactations. To disguise the actors would tend to 
lead the reader to ploy gueBsing gameB to no avail, for tlm Identity ol: the role incum- 
bents la a imittai: of public record in most cases. Second, to refer to each individual 
by role title rather than name, each time the report required mentioning the behavior 
of the role incumbent, would lead to extreniely cumbersome prose. For eKample, a simple' 
declarative sentence on page 30 which uses the names of those Involved would become, 
''In a letter of January 25, 1977 from the Pirector of Special Emphasis Projects, OJJDP/ 
LEAA to the Director of Teacher Corps, a copy of which was sent to the Teacher Corps 
Youth Advocacy Program Coordinator, Washington, the following appears.'- Third, once 
compleK role relationships and structural arrangOTenCs are described, the reporting 
tradition in anthropological literature is to use names. It Is in this tradition chat 
Che report has been framed and %sfritten. Finally, the investigators' own biases and 
limitacions rnust be taken into account as one reads the findings presented in the nesct 
section* 



iThe Loop is tha network organigation for the 10 Youth Advocacy Projects. Its pur- 
pose is to proTnote communication, cooperation, and sharing among' Projects. .The Board 
of Directors conslots of each Project Director. A full time eKacutive sacreCary iipplfe- 
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The complete presenta tion ^nd dlsciaHsioti of find Jngs can be eKSiiiLiiGd Iti Fede^raL 
mprlzit - J - lAA-OSQ-G cciunilssioi-iea by the U.S . Departntenc of J iiscic € and th^ 

Dcipartiiieii t of Heaauh , EducaCioa^ axid WiaLfare, IiE=£^^Sl£iMa!lL^^ 

AgjQeraentjjrhe Taach^r Corps Youtl^ Advocacy School Criine Iix^arvanti.lQn l^L:ogr4nu . l&jS^ 

aiiia iiradiiigs 01! the inveeLiga tiou are prcsenlied in three wayn.* Flrsl:, a autn- 
nia.iy chroiioiogy o£ cTitical sveiits im shov/n. The d-^tm Sm thm ctiromoLogy w^m dra^^rx 
fr-om an ariaLysis of tigency file dDcuinencis ^ind inLGxviewa with those parsons moat 
d^rectiy involved in orchestrating the interagency ngireeriient. 

Second^, the thrust of ttne interagency agreenient Is ^Kamined and the fiscal at- 
r^ngenimits at cha fadcrai level ar e eunmac laed. The pat teens which emerged from the 
arfealysis cE the doauirientB and otsarvstion noteg is cotiineiited on in terms of the 
is^suesaiid chemes ra preBeatad Ixi t lie pragriiiiu Tor eK^mple^ a caTeftil examlm t lorm off 
tbme v/Qrklug dr^ft/^u l cha incer^gGTicy agreement revoais thc2 Isngunge o £ the docunrienca 
is relate- d more cIOKtdy to that of the QUDF/iE^A legislation th^in to the language 
q£ th*3 Teaclicr Co rps docuinencs. Iii t:he aii-alyBlsof tlie lionpar ticipanc obaervatij^n 
notes talceii at Youth Advocacy C^nf erenceB iitcended by the investigators in l^oveniber 

1911 and March of 197S and at the Washtiigton offices TG^cher Corps and LEAA., 
paLtQxiis of aupcrjori subordinate Telatlon^hips emerged %^hich rll^tlmguished the 
v&rylng styles of tUe £wo agenQles . 

lliird, a suiniiiar:y of rcBporises Interview schediile^ is presented by role g^oup, 
(O tlie full report theise daca iire presented in tabular lorin,) OChe cattgories were 
derived from a tlianiatlc analysis of rosoonaes, ['rom thc^e daca ^ind the historical 
arad observacion tiifo rmation , a description of tlie aspects of che Acti\rity 11 subculture 
is prc-serxted. 

7he summary Inforniation whlcH follows is an absttac t of che mora than 60 pages 
□ E detailed findings preseiited In the full report. 




i\. ConiyleiTioml:! tity 

With regarcl CO the construct of coniplementarlty , both agcsncies had common broad 
socUl goeis la the airca of working either diractly or tiidlrcctly wicb troubled 
youth. Doth agmcleg had Che charge to devolop and danionstrate new models of in- 
pLementliis icistltutional chanae and of niaklng some impact on the natioii's schools, 
teactier Corps h.ad a longer history of work iag in schools with administrators and 
teactiera, buc could not use its funds Eor direct service to students. The OJJDP/ 
IZIA CDuiclusu funds Eor direct service to students, but as a nuw agoncy, had a 
limited history of working witli public schools^, 

D. Jlra-usgc t aoraaj. Jtodej 

The neceSHary elements in collabora t:ion dascribcid in the cheoretical Eramewofk 
and Tef cried to as the UL-misactional model Eacilitated the program design and opera- 
tioii of tlie afic-ueraL-nt. Theso were: 

1. ileil-basud rciodliiess - Theru was a level of readiness to engage in a 
^roarani like. Activity XI on the part of several of the Youth Advocacy 
Iroject Directors as a result of previous expcrUuicc and communication 
oil the aubjuct of delinquQiicy. 

2. Jow«r and authority of chief administrators in tjia two agencies - William 
1. Siiiitli, Director of Tencher Corps, and Emily Kcirtin, Director of 
Speclfal Emphasis Projects of OJJDP/LEAA, had the authority and respon- 
siblUty to respond quickly to crucial issues in the progrflm and negotiate 
Chssn. 

3. 'Ihe uso of the transac tioiial style of organlzatioi-ifll management which 
allowed the accommodation of different styles of agency operation, nego- 
tiation of conflict, communiciit Ion at all levels of the organizations and 
with the field, and operation on the basis of paftty bet;weeii the two 

age tic das • 
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4, FrequGiit contacts betveeii the kvy actors in the developnient of Activity II 
ailowed for tha rapid eniergeiice of a proginim siibeultura with its o%m 
language, norms, technology » economic system, and the other elements of a 
furictlonai entity in the Teacher Corps program structure* 

5. The power ar.d viability of the Student Initiated Activities Modal (SIA) 
which was developed by OJjDP/LEM and was further refined by the 10 projects 
in the field, 

C, 'rhe_j\ctivity II Subculture 

Analysis of the data revealed that the Activity II Youth kdyoamy Program (YAP) 
mbcuXtura, although tGmporary, made an impact on the Teacher Corps program at the 
federal level, OJJDP/iEM perspective on schools, and on the fleKiblllty of the ex- 
tarnaX evaiuator. The culture refined the technology of the SIA model, generally 
used tlma, cKpeutiHu, and fiscal resourcuy to beneCit youth and schools, developed 
its own jetgonj exUeuued courtesy and attention to newconierB and^ for the most partj 
productive and Ihinctional. Trie par ticipsiitB perceived that local project goals 
were mac v/ell, and alJiiost two^thlrds fait the prograiii had reduced dlsruptlva behavior 
in the cauper^ ting scliools. Areas Cor further rcBenrch were delineated ^ limitatloris 
vtsre yim-poiuted, and data was collected from which further generalisation can be 
dtrnwu^ 

^ - iySSiX^ll Jlpec i f k^^F^^lslLOEj. 

A riavlew of tiic rindingfi revealed the following specific dacai 

1. Imu federal n^'cncy had an internal Htructure with lack of role parcllelism 
between the two. 

2. Tha School Crime Intervention Program, created by the Interagency agreement 
between OJjlJP/LEAA and Teacher Corps, developed, operated, and evaluated 10 programs 
across the couatry, each of which reportedly had ^ome Impact on the problem of school 
ctrlnie 3 at ralatively low cost, vtchout establishia g a ney federal agancy, 
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J. OJJDP/LEM and Teiiclier Corps, Washini, coii agreed that ttie Actlx'^iCy II Yi\F voald 
operate under the supgrvlsion of a rfiew riyicl roiej m h&sQCLam Director Co be 
sfc^lectGd by tlii* Project Director witli Job fuiiction^ and specif iQd at the 

local project level, 

4, Much of the* tensioa surrouncling proorram □paratioxi re\rol\red around the -^ole of 
thG LEi\A selcicted e3<ternal project evaluatots and aUocatieiT of rssources to this 
evaluatlpn of projecl: tiiipact, ^^j^' 

5. Teaciier Corps YQUth Advocacy Progrnm Directors were lustructed to keep Activity 
II "separati!. TliL* site of the project: could not be the s^rnG as Activity I and the 
staff for Activity 11 wm to be different from Acttvicy I. Lacerj projeccs \^re3^e 
instructisd to articuilate Activity I and Actl\rity It, 

InttiirviGWsi ruvcnlud tlioru was uuclar J ty about che goals of Activity 11^ or at 
least that tlie ficUl dtjiicf racu Lvad mixed nicssages OTom che cooperaCing agencies* 
7. Staff personnel lu both federal ngenciQs Icarxieti each others ' vocabulary and 
style ciulckly and Luuctiouod wall, Uowuvar , It topic cha fisid--based acaff longer 
and creacud mis In tc rpretntions of messages ttom tlm feshLngcon officus to the Ipcal 
project Si, 

b, ReBPc^ndenrs reportc^d n variety of LntQr prL-tations conc^niing the major Intarvan-' 

tiun Htrategy of the prugram, Student Initiated AccivitdGS (SIA.) * Def inicioiis 

ranged from youth parcicxpatlon tu youtli power in and over school affairs. 

y. Ultiniatoly an acceptable defluition of SIA v;as evolved at conferences In .Noveniber 

1977 and Harcli, 1978, but Teacher Corps funding paCtecns still did not permit acudeiiC 

Uo receivu money £ov participatioii in ytuyunt Initiated acttvities, 

iO, Common role and outconie definitions enierged during che course of the program. 

More roles wera defined os liaisons among tlia varipus groups, Outcome statemencs 

reflected all groups accepting crime redact iDii In scttools ^iricl cesting the SIA. niodeL 

and impact studies as Important outcomes of ActlviCy II. 

11 ♦ Unee all groups had engaged in several face-to-face encounters, a common program 
identity emur^^ed. 
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12. The transactional style of organiaal ional process chariicteristic of the adminis- 
tration of Teacher Corps was functtonal in the clevcalopment and operflUion of the 
Interagency ^igreernenc and the reiatud UiGlcl-^based Activity II projeccs, 

E. Discus sioii and Iinplicatj.pns 




The following arti impHcatlons of aad recommendations which correspond to the 
above findings i 

1, ' Tlie Inclusion of the Commissloncir of Education on the CQordlnating Council of 
OJJDP/LtiM would create greater linkages of tlic agencies. If another interagency 



csCaMished^j£i£l^ 

Corpa; YkV Coord XnnUor, Rasoorcli Liaisoii, r^ducation Program Specialists , Fiscal 
Officer, The Loop Board of DirQCtorg, the Associate Directors group^ and the Director 
of TaacUcr Corps or ULs designee, F^rom tihta OJJDF/LEAA and the Bxternal Evaluatgr^ 
the uitectoir of Spucial l-mphasis Projects, the Program Monitor, a Research Speciallat, 
OJJUP/LEM consul tauts, and onu or mdre rapresen tatives of the External Evaluator 
should be inciudud, It Ls suggcstcid thaii this IntQiragency ConmiiutQe meet four timm 
a year to cinriry i^onlH, dun! with govGriiaiico issuer, and sot policy. This should 
insure parity, paraLlel rolas at Lhe interface, and negotiation as characteristics 
of the aollahorativu model vhlch TOuked in the Activity II School Crime Xntervention 
Program. 

2. Using this Intaragt^ncy agrccniunl: as a niodel, replications of this program and 
otnerg rfhould bo ijiicuu uagcd whuu It can bo shown that the previously describad condi-^ 
cions and cnablini; Uigislatlori arc praBcnt. 

3. If Activity 11 to opurste as a semi-autonomous entity within an ongoing YAP 
project, then LhG Individual responsible (hGre, the Associate Director), must have 
clear tasks, reporting structui-es , resources, peer support systems, channels to 
CGdural agencies, and parameters in wIUcli to function. The title might be changed to 
Coordinator and the relatlonahlp to the Project Director and other agencies should be 




arrangement nego tlatud^ it is also rccmiimended that an Interagency Cgmmitteg^^ 
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detailed either by group nGgotlatloii (in Lhe Iiiteragcncy Committae) or by federal 
guidelines. A ganeral saleccton model and set oE role responsibilictcas cpuld be 
developed with inpuC from the concerned proups. 

4. Sufficient planning ttme should be allowed to permit fiald-based sCa-ff to under- 
stand, ana 5 whera necessary, modify the design of the exteriinl ^valuator* Agairij 
the role respQriaibilitles of the liKteriial Evaluator should be negotiated early in 
the arrangameiit , ^*g. * the nuuiher of slty visits and local responsibility for data 
collection, 

3, If institutionahUeition of Activity II progiram ctcmcnts is to qccUiTj che (BXpsri-- 
unce and skills of thu A^ctivlty I YAP BtaCf should be utilised to accomplish this 
legitimation* In any case, JuJt^r^^^YAPjTpJj^ 
of _fiscal_ami^ 

fi. If anothor laLurcigancy agt Qenitint is negotiated, common defitiitions _musj^be_rg^ched 
at the federal li^ve-l \iiUi_in£iU_XE22L.E!^^ 

i . e * j crime redu ^U 'nL,gL_h£^-k^y_\^^^ SIA Modal ^ or impact evaluation ^og^all pf tliese. 
7. If anothc^r: In to '^ii,aii cy agrciaiiiQnt in nogn tin tad , X5yi£llSiii£!y2^i.-fiiiffi 
nel, and the cM£jy^i £oi;_Hjiou^^ 

the fuu ction, stylu, l^L ^ii4l^L_£il^^^glli££^aM^ 
d . Do finitio n oC ^y^^cg^rm^s^sho^ 
levels so tha t_^^^J^^ig£^ac^_MC_%^^il^^ 

have allowed tji_Q^j.dgi2tiClcatiQn of non-ne^^^ prior to the inll3 1 CTgti^t a gl£n . 

of Activity II and, tha e>:tcrnal . evaluation. 

EKaminatlon of the funding patterns pf Taachur Corps is encouraged. If a func-- 
tionai staff development model can be evolved by using some funds to provida direct 
service to students^ such funds should be made available through the Office of Educa-^ 
tion or through other in teragency agreciiien ts * 

10. If another IntcrAgeacy ogreGmcnt is negotiated, syseonia tic conipr pHQ^gll^C dgcu ^ 
mentation shoulcl be built in from, the beginning of the activity dogumgnj^ghanaes 
iind provide roadback up prograni plannars,_ Implemcn tors > and Qvaluators^ Program 

ERJC ^ . ■ • / v^^^ . ■ ■ • ^ 8 • - . ■■■ ^ ■ • ' ^- ----v^ 
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cultures drift: . DGcisiQn^i^Uegg gh^Ul_.i^^ awarG^qC, thesc^_djrifj^ 

11. If another interiigency agrecrnent is negotiated, gpportunltiy for ceo gg- role 
craining^ai^^ ommunlcaClou jaUould be Cruguun U „ih^3 J^Mk spQgc^,ilP the souse of 
prog ram Id en t i t y . Sonis mm ^xngB ^ €.^£41,^ JlQ^ j.£0£i^££4jJ...A^ i-^fi-SFA^tl 
rituals and rlteB o£ solldjarlliy giyl In^gn^ * 

12. Htiportini^ formats, content^ and fQcsdhack processes should be eBtabllshed jpincly 
by cha agencies prior to the Iniplcmeiitat ion of the Interagency program. EKternal 
cvaluacion ^liDiiid bu ngroocl upou by botli partius und tliu fluid par ticipanCB and then 
contracted jointly* 

F , Genpxg ^l^ Conc^u/ ;^ ion 

In coixclusion^ the '-success" of the interagency agreamant \ms been dpcumenced* 
Two fedGral agancias devQiopeds opt^ratedi and evaluated a complex Schopl Crime 
XntflrvGntlon Progrnni in ten different sites across the country, Irrespective of 
dlialr dif f GrciiCGs they were ablo^ over a very short period of timep to develop a 
common vocabulary, s^hare technologLes ^ GHtablish Work norms, incorporate aawcomerSi 
and take pride in tuGir idianuif Uat ion v/ith Che Activity II program subculture. The 
ambiuiaii of tliii prograin's goals, tliu reduction of hcIioqI crime and disruptions 
improving school clirnatG, tcstliig a Student Initiated Activities Model, and doltig an 
impact study i£^ to be admired. But the tinKa span nlioeated for the achlwemeut of 
these ambitious goalB was unrenlistlc according to imrticipancs and ineormed e^cperts* 

Sp£g_lffie^ Conclusions 
Among thu mui^t ini[iurtan[; conclusions related to facUitatLon of pfograni design 

and operation ware; 

1. Field-based raacllness - A rtaadlnoss to engage in the program on Che patft 
of the local project field-based personnel in or associated with the 
federal agency, as a result o! previous eKpcrience and communication* 

2. Power and authority of chief adnunistrators in the two agencies to 
respond qulckLy to cruclpl issuer in the program and negotiate tliem* 
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3. Thu accomniodation of different: .-ityles of agency operation, nGgociation of 
conflict j and communicacion at all levels of the organiEatlon on the 

ba.Hls of parity between the two agencies duQ to the use of the transactional 
style of organizational fnaimi^emun t. 

4. Frequent contact; between the key actors. 

5. The viability and power of the Student Initiated Activities Model on t^hich 
the intejfflgenicy agreemGnt cocused. 

6. The develdpnmnt aiid insti tut lonal isation of new norms rGsulcing froin the 
gubculture of the joint program. 

H. Implications for the Future 

ConclusioriB from an adminlsCratlve perspective are best described in a statement 
by William Smith, Director of Te^icher Corps, who indicated that the Youth Advocacy 
Projects hav€ been Inrfluenced by tha .intct^ngency agreement with OJJDP/LEAA in the 
follow Lng ways: 

a) TeachGr Corpy Youth Advocacy Projects will continue to work with the 
Student Inltiatad ActiviCieg Model in the nent five year cycle. 

b) TliG value of tliu eKUernal evaiuation model developed by the Social Action 
Research Center will be conglclered in future programs. 

c) Teacher Corps programs in 1978 must include goals, objectives, and activities 
for making a positive impact; on school climate, a eoncept derived from th^ 
interagency agreernent with OJJDP/LEAAi 

d) Teacher Corps Youth Advocacy Projects hereafter will be expected to tnclude 
acclvities aimed at reducing school crime and disruption and the climate of 
fear assoeiated with those Civents, 

V. Areas of Further Research 

Additional insights into the development of interagency agreements mighc be 
generated through the use of the theoretical constructs described above. In order to 
determine whether agencies should etigagG in interagency agreements, the criteria 



specificti ill thu coinpLcniQntarity of ncetht framework might be emplpyed. Daca generated 
from this kind of needs asiessment might give direction to program decision makers 
about the potentials for success of a given endeavor. Computet- simulation models much 
like those used to plan the location and cost ef f ec tiveneBs of isublic utility sites 
could be progrf^mmed to determine the potential succubs of anticipatGd interagency 
agreements. 

In the full ^eportj thc2 Investigators used soma constructs from syscems analysis 
and psycliologlaal anthrapology to eKamine other areas of research^ For example, a 
systems analysis approach seemed most comprehensive in looking at programs which 
rc^quired Chat /^igoncioR collaborate as equnls to operate field based progrnms* These 
constructs permi t t'iid uaniment on tne manipulable aspects of the collaborating agencies. 
Redirecting, corc^ctlag or reformulating an organization or a scries of programs is at 
best difficult and oCtcii impossible. It is foolhardy to begin making modifications by 
attempting to ahan^o basLc organizational attitudes* However, it is posilblQ to 
introduce diseciuailbriuin in the organlF.ation by making changes in four areas of the 
systGiii, in the Btructuri?. ^ function, contont and process. 

Structure refurn to the formal and informal role relationships and superior and 
subordinate rela tlonslilps characteristic of any formal organization. Kodlfying one 
component in a role set will change the nature of the other role relationships. 
FunctiDn refers to the aKpected behaviors attendant to the roles in the organization, 
e*g*5 the teacher teaches and the pupil learns , the doctor treats and the patient 
gets well. Specifying new or different expectations for the behavior of persons in a 
role will requlra the accommodation of new performance requiremcncs or a new role 
incumbant* Tiiis creates organisational change, 

A content change can be made by redefining a goal or making the means as important 
as the goals of the organization. Attendant changes in structure and function follow. 
A prime eKample of goal displacement^ can often be seen in the mental hospital whose 



^mitai Etzloni, Modern Or ganizations , (Prentice-Hall, Englewod Cliffs, N.J., 
196A) pp. 84-^05. 
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major function is to cure patients. Howuvc^r, mental hospitals are frequently 
custodial insCiCutiDns charged with keeping patients from endangering or dlstrurbing 
the public. Cuscodial activicios nto esHoutial to therapyi but if custodial maans 
become a major focus of the actlvitlQs, then the therapeuttc mis are dtspiaced. 
Examlnatiou revealed that the rtisource patterns, the personnel and tho operation 
of an agency cliangod markedly with making means more importnnt than goals. 

Fiiinlly, a chan|;cj In organ Ij^atlanal coimiiunlca Lion procesBcSj who talks to whom, 
wlio reports to whum, how are rtisources allocated, can create a profound chcnngo in 
Che pattern of organ LKational operation. By using these four concepts, structure^ 
function, concunu and process, I'urthcur rcsoarch on intcrngency agreenicnts can be 
conducted in a logical and systematic fashion, 

ThQ scarcity of interfagency agreements among federal agencies like the Depart-- 
nient of Uealtn, lidnuatLun and Welfare and the Department of Justice limits the 
availability of evaluation rest-arch sites or programs. However, research related 
to tha cicveloppeiit of policy suatemenLs to guide the formation and administration 
of such agreerncncy in a fcrtlla area. it might be useful to Interview key adminis-^ 
cratofB of such ngrt'oments to find out why more such agreements have not been 
negotiated, how obstacles might be overcome and what advantage's and costs are 
perceived by those who must Implement such agreements* 

VI . ^ EmiCj^^onal Importance of the Study 

If we look at the educational importance of this study j we discover that the 
study dailneatad a model which can be replicated by governmental agencies at all 
levels—nationals state, county, and local--to Involve education and other disciplines 
in joint programg achieving more effective use of resources, potentially greater 
frequency of cooperation, and speedier achievement of goals. Further, the appHcation 
of the theories and techniques of the anthropologist psrmlt a more comprehensive 
description of the processea Involved in developing inCeragency agreements among 
federal agencies, and allow for prediction of consequences based on analysis of the : 



conditions of readiness for involved agencies. Finally, the constructs of accultu- 
ratiun and cllf fusion provide usaful rubrics with wUich to viaw the impact of Agencies 
£is cultures lii contact. 



